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DECLARATION OF ALLEGIANCE 


by Victor Raul Haya de la Torre 


ITH these brief lines I hope to express my most 

sincere allegiance to the democratic campaign 
undertaken by [bérica, voice of the Spanish exiles in 
their fight against the military totalitarianism im- 
posed on their country by Franco. 

The strongest ideological bond which exists today 
between the peoples of Western Europe and those 
of the Americas lies in their common need to re- 
solve the problem of the defense and preservation of 
individual liberty and of attaining complete econom- 
ic justice, while at the same time strengthening de- 
mocracy and its standards of human rights. This, 
I believe, is the unalterable imperative of the Span- 
ish people. 

As to the fight against communism, let it not be 
forgotten that we free men of the Old and the New 
Worlds are not opposed to it because it aspires to 
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justice, but because it pretends that justice can be 
attained through the sacrifice of liberty. Under com- 
munism the aspiration for justice is illusory and is 
swallowed up by a despotic totalitarianism which 
negates the essential value of the human conscience: 
which negates precisely that value which differen- 
tiates man from beast. 


But democracy cannot survive without an affir- 
mative philosophy which vitalizes the concept of lib- 
erty and converts it into a militant force. Nor can. 
it defend itself effectively and positively as long as 
it looks for allies among the enemies of liberty. An 
anti-totalitarian and anti-communist front which in- 
cludes liberticides such as Franco in its ranks will 
be self-defeating. If the Falangists of Spain are to 
be included in the democratic front because of the 
fact that they were anti-communist, then one might 
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just as well sanctify Hitler and Mussolini as the spir- 
itual tutelaries of this struggle, especially if one keeps 
in mind that Franco was a gauleiter and that he is 
the epitomy of the defunct leaders of National So- 
cialism and of the German-Italian fascism whose 
weapons annihilated democracy in Spain. 


And here in the Americas—especially in that area 
which Castilians and Portuguese, English, French 
and Dutch called “the Indies” and which we call 
“Indoamerica,” from the Rio Grande and the Greater 
and Lesser Antilles down to Tierra del Fuego,—here 
we are confronted with a parallel contradiction. Here, 
again, in the effort to organize a front to combat 
Russian totalitarian expansion, alliances have been 
made with despots who are as totalitarian and as 
genocidal as are the worst of the Eurasian despots. 
And we true Indoamericans who aspire to attain so- 


cial justice through democratic means,—to fulfill the. 


Aprista program of “bread, peace and liberty”—we 
cannot accept these infamous alliances with the mili- 
taristic tyrants who today declare themselves, with 
shameless and boastful opportunism, to be “anti- 
communists,’ and who are officially accredited as 
such. 


It is not easy for Europeans and North Americans, 
unfamiliar as many of them are with our peculiar 
circumstances and problems, to understand why we 
sincere democrats of Indoamerica have failed to give 


whole-hearted support to official inter-American poli- 
cies regarding communism and its inroads in this 
part of the hemisphere. But I believe it is possible to 
offer an explanation for our attitude in an organ 
such as [bérica, representative as it is of a powerful 
sector of European and American opinion. The sole 
obstacle which prevents the authentic democrats of In- 
doamerica from forming a solid front in defense of 
liberty confronted by the menace of Eurasian totali- 
tarianism rises, I believe, from the fact that the in- 
ternational leaders of this defense have proposed that 
the most sanguinary satraps of the Indoamerican 
states appear side by side with the free peoples and 
governments of our great continental nation. 

From now on it is of utmost importance that the 
democrats of Europe and of both Americas persevere 
in one task: that of demonstrating to the leaders of 
democracy, especially to those of the United States, 
that their alliances with authoritarian regimes such 
as that of Franco in Europe—or with the barbaric 
military tyrants of Indoamerica,—only antagonize 
and discredit the cause of democracy. The military 
tyrants may lend “bases” or convert themselves into 
proconsuls, but they will always be repudiated by the 
people. And they, the people themselves, disillusioned 
by a pharisaical policy of inconsistencies, will refuse 
to collaborate in the cause of liberty because in so 
doing they would be in treasonable complicity with 
the enemies of democracy. 





Editor’s Note: It is a privilege for Ibérica to pre- 
sent this statement by V. R. Haya de la Torre. Years 
of exile and imprisonment, the penalty for his politi- 
cal vision and his untiring preoccupation w:th the 
lot of the underprivileged, have failed to dim the 
spirit or mute the voice of this great leader. On the 
contrary, these many years of forced inactivity have 
afforded him greater opportunity for preparation 
through study and reflection, and among his num- 
berless followers they have only added luster to the 
magic of his name. 

Ha;a de la Torre became d-sillusioned with com- 
munism after a trip to Russia in 1924, during the 
wanderings of his first period of exile from Peru, 
from 1922 to 1931.'He became convinced that Latin- 
America required quite a different solution, and in 
1925, while in Mexico, he founded the Apra Party. 
Apra, or Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Americana, 
stands for economic justice without sacrifice to in- 
dividual freedom. Since that date, Haya de la Torre 
has fought consistently for this ideal. In an inter- 
view with The New York Times correspondent in 
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Mexico, on April 14, 1954, Haya stated: “There can 
be no freedom nor even social or economic improve- 
ments under dictators,” and in reference to the mili- 
tary dictatorships of Latin-America, “Nor is there 
any basic difference between communism and right- 
wing dictatorship. Both say to the people, ‘Lend me 
your freedom for an unlimited time and I promise 
you all good things in life in return” But neither ever 
will'ngly returns freedom to the people.” 

A prime tenet of Haya’s political philosophy is 
his belief in a un‘fied Latin-America of the future, 
or Indo-America, as he prefers to call it. During an 
interview with Victor Alba, published in The New 
Leader, April 26, 1954, he explains his predilection 
for this term: “The Indian of today is still the Indian 
of the Aztec and Inca emperors. This biological link 
with the past is to be found nowhere else. That 1s 
why I always speak of ‘Indo-America.’” And in this 
same interview Victor Alba quotes him as summariz- 
ing: “The age of nations is at an end, despite out- 
bursts of nationalism; the age of continents is be- 
ginning.” 


IBERICA 


ONE SPAIN: TWO TENDENCIES 


I read the perceptive article in [bérica' by Ramén 

Sender, one of the few contemporary Spanish novel- 
ists who have achieved universal recognition. In this 
article Sender symbolizes Spain’s internal struggle 
throughout history as a duel between castrense Spain 
and “colonial” Spain. Both expressions are derived 
from the Roman era: castrense Spain, or Spain of the 
castle, which evolved around the Roman encampments 
and fortifications, forming parasitical cities like tumors 
with a military nucleus; and “colonial” Spain, created 
by the productive colonies which Roman farmers, fab- 
ricants and merchants founded on Spanish soil. This 
contrast between the imperious parasitism of castrense 
Spain and the fertility of “colonial” Spain is illustrated 
very clearly and instructively by Sender. 

But I regret that I must raise serious objections to 
an important assumption in Sender’s thesis, an assump- 
tion which to me seems erroneous, sterile, even danger- 
ous. I am referring to his strong tendency to define 
these two Spains in terms of Spanish geography. Per- 
haps this tendency originates in a mere play on words: 
“castrum, castro—fortified place; castillo—castle; Cas- 
tilla—Castile.” The derivation of the word Castile from 
castrum seems to fix Castile as the home of castrense 
Spain, and by the same easy logic the coastal regions 
become “colonial” Spain. Once again Spain is arbi- 
trarily divided into good Spaniards and bad ones. 

Sender himself recognizes that these “castrense en- 
campments were established everywhere,” but, he adds, 
“especially in Castile.’ And subsequently, embroidering 
upon this theme, he writes: “It is no accident that the 
Republic had its capital in Valencia and Barcelona 
(‘‘colonial” cities), anti-Spain in Burgos and Sala- 
manca, castrense cities.” 

With all due respect to Sender, I honestly believe 
that this assumption on his part is erroneous history— 
both ancient and modern—, oversimplified psychology 
and bad politics. Let us consider it. 

When the Catholic Monarchs ascended the throne, 
Castile was the richest and most productive region of 
Spain. Of the estimated eight million inhabitants of 
the Iberian peninsula during that epoch (not including 





1 Ramén Sender, Yesterday, Today and Day after To- 
morrow; Ibérica, May 15, 1954. 
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Portugal), seven million lived in Castile. The Castilian 
cities were the only big cities. Cuenca, Segovia and three 
or four other cities of Castile dominated the textile in- 
dustry of the period. And the same industry in Segovia, 
in the eighteenth century under Carlos III, continued 
to be so vigorous that the British government con- 
sidered it necessary to guarantee heavy subsidies to the 
English factories with the intention of ruining those of 
Segovia. Silks of Granada and of Toledo in the fif- 
teenth century were in no way inferior to those of 
Valencia and were known throughout Europe. And 
it is sufficient merely to mention the weapons of Toledo. 
To consider Salamanca a castrense town in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries when her liberal thought ex- 
erted a powerful influence all over Europe seems to 
me an excessive simplification. And as for Burgos, she 
was the cradle of commerce and the creator of the 
Castilian merchant marine, while Medina del Campo 
was one of the biggest banking centers of Europe. 

Neither is it so certain that all the castrense were 
bad and all the “colonial” good. There were many 
causes for Castile’s decline. Six occur to me at this 
moment: the expulsion of the Jews; the expulsion of 
the Moors; the financial and naval incompetence of 
Philip II; the wars with the House of Austria; de- 
forestation due to civil wars; emigration to the New 
World. Of these six causes, the first two were the 
fault of the people in defiance of castrense Spain— 
at that time the nobility—which did what it could 
to oppose this great blunder. The naval incompetence 
of Philip II won out over the efforts of a large section 
of the same castrense Spain (D. Alvaro de Bazan, for 
instance) to enlarge the Spanish navy. The discovery 
of America was the work of castrense Spain, and the 
emigration weakened “colonial” Spain. The popular 
civil wars of Spain have not always taken place pre- 
cisely in Castile, and it is unjust to attribute these wars 
to the castrense spirit unless one admits that this spirit 
manifests itself equally in all parts of Spain. 

All this is ancient history. As for modern times, all 
attempts to place the blame of reactionism on Castile 
in order to award the palm leaf for Republican free- 
dom to Barcelona and Valencia seem to me obviously 
unjust. Whatever the theoretical Republican capital 
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during the Civil War, the real capital was Madrid. 
Were not Azafia and Largo Caballero Castilians, as op- 
posed to a Galician Franco, Catalan Aunds and Car- 
celler, and Basque Bilbao and Lequerica? 


Erroneous as history, this theory appears to me even 
less acceptable as psychology. True, our struggle may 
be symbolized as a duel between the castrense and the 
“colonial,” but only on condition that these two terms 
are understood as symbols of two spiritual trends that 
exist side by side everywhere in Spain and in all Span- 
iards. Largo Caballero, who all his life had been the 
mirror and the leader of “colonial” Spain, was sud- 
denly transformed inio the spokesman of castrense 
Spain when, at the end of 1935 and the beginning of 
1936, he strode through the streets imagining himself 
to be the Spanish Lenin just as Quijano the Good im- 
agined himself to be Don Quixote of La Mancha. And 
the forsaken Dencas, unheroic hero of the Catalan cas- 
trense spirit, fled through the sewers from “colonial” 
Barcelona. And what are the Carlist wars if not attacks 
of castrense fever which the Basques and Catalans suf- 
fer from time to time? Larra, the Castilian, describes 
the boorish monks who make the border an inquisition 
for travelers coming from France—but the monks are 
Basques. And the Basque Bishop Pildain excommuni- 
cated D. Miguel de Unamuno, Basque who was Cas- 
tilianized by the spirit of Salamanca, obligating the 
Catalan Archbishop Pla y Daniel to prohibit the men- 
tion of his name. 


I certainly have no wish to malign the Spaniards who 
live in the coastal provinces. I was born in a house 
on Orzan Street in La Coruna where I could hear the 
waves on the beach of Riazor; and I malign no one. 
On the contrary, I am as well aware as anyone of all 
that Spain owes to the Basques and the Catalans. But 
I rebel at attempts to give geographical location to the 
two Spanish spirits which Sender calls the castrense 
and the “colonial,” in order to strike once again at 
long-suffering Castile. 


Because I believe that this attitude, aside from its 
fallaciousness—that is to say, its remoteness from real- 
ity—, involves two serious dangers for the future of 
Spain: one is that of encouraging our coastal and per- 
ipheral citizens to evade our communal responsibility 
as Spaniards; and the other is that of preparing another 
civil war between the guilty and the innocent, the vic- 
tims and the instigators of Spain’s misfortunes. No, a 
thousand times no! Those who live in Spain are Span- 
iards, and all of us are both victims and instigators 
at the same time. Let us all then at the same time 
cooperate in saving Spain from the evil for which we 


have all been responsible. 
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AMERICAN CHURCH CLOSED 
BY SPANISH POLICE 


We have just received word of the closing of an 
American church in Madrid by Spanish police on July 
17. No reasons were given for the official orders clos- 
ing the church except the customary “for various in- 
fractions.” On July 19, Mr. Beltran, the Pastor, and 
Mr. Rodrigo, Pastor of another Protestant church which 
had previously been closed,.went to the General Direc- 
tion of Security, but the superior officer refused to see 
them. 

On July 23, two representatives of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board of the Southern Baptist Convention went 
to the American Embassy in Madrid to present the 
problem, and to point out three serious considerations 
involved: 

1) This church had written permission from the 
Spanish Government to hold religious services. 

2) The church itself is American property; its build- 
ings and premises are owned by the Foreign Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. 

3) Many American citizens working in the Air Bases 
in Madrid are members of this church and active in 
most of its services. 

The American Embassy promised to take the matter 
up with the Spanish Foreign Office, but to date (Sep- 
tember 10) nothing more has been heard, and the doors 
of the church remain closed. 

Our correspondent comments: “It goes without say- 
ing that the American members of the congregation are 
indignant over this occurrence, and are awaiting an ex- 
planation. It has all had a most unfortunate effect on 
Spanish-American relations here.” 





CEUTA AND GIBRALTAR 


The Tangiers correspondent of The London Daily 
Telegraph, Allan Boy, reported the following in a re- 
cent issue: 

“The Spanish Government has plans for converting 
Ceuta into a port that could provide competition for 
Gibraltar. These plans have already been approved 
and only await final ratification by the Cortes, 

“The basic idea is to transform Ceuta into a free 
port, like the port of Gibraltar, where no tariffs are 
imposed on importations or exportations. Such a port 
would contribute to the development of local industry, 
and give impetus to the creation of new industry. 
Another important aspect is that the port would func- 
tion as a free exchange market. We must not forget that 
Ceuta is a port of greater depth than Tangiers and is 
provided with a better water supply than either Tangiers 
or Gibraltar.” 


IBERICA 


UNCENSORED 


Reports from Our Correspondent in Madrid 


Lequerica's Future 


Ambassador Lequerica’s decision to quit his post in 
Washington had been approved by General Franco back 
in December, during the Ambassador’s visit to Madrid. 
The circumstances of his resignation and replacement 
offer considerable contrast to the circumstances of his 
replacement by Martin Artajo as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in 1945. At that time the switch was made so 
precipitously that Lequerica did not have enough time 
to attend a reception at the Ministry which he himself 
had organized. But this time it was Lequerica who made 
the decision, and the date was agreed upon between 
him and Franco. Such democratic procedure is an 
anomaly in this era, and it gives some weight to the 
opinion prevalent here that the Caudillo is changing 
his methods of handling his henchmen. 

There is much speculation in Madrid and in San 
Sebastian (where the government is located until the 
end of September) as to the reasons for Lequerica’s 
return, He himself allows that he wants a rest, but there 
are few who believe this. The fact is that his personal 
prestige has been so enhanced as a result of his role 
in the negotiations with the U. S. that it is considered 
possible that he might be named Chairman of the new 


cabinet which has been predicted now for over four | 


months. 

But on the other hand Franco may fear his prox- 
imity. Lequerica is known to be opposed to the two 
Falangist cabinet ministers, and to Catholic Action. It 
is said that the anti-Falangist sector is the one that 
expects things of him. “In the country of the blind, 
he who has one eye is king.” (Spanish proverb.) Le- 
querica has the reputation of being a big talker, and 
all of this, together with his notorious cruelty to his 
colleagues, could make him a disrupting force in the 
disintegrating regime. 

We believe there are three possibilities as to his fu- 
ture role: one, that he will be unemployed and at 
large; two, that he will replace Martin Artajo as Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; and three, that he will be 
named President of the so-called Cortes, thereby re- 
placing Esteban Bilbao, the present incumbent. This is 
a very important position because, according to present 
law, whoever is President of the Cortes automatically 
becomes, on Franco’s death, President of the Royal 
Council. 


Regime Fears U.S. Democrats 

The regime has been so disheartened by the meagre 
credit of $45 million dollars appropriated by the U. S. 
for economic aid to Spain in 1955 (as opposed to $85 
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million for 1954) that the actual figure has not been 
made public here. The press, on the contrary, is exert- 
ing all its efforts to create the impression that America 
considers Spain to be the main bridgehead of western 
anti-communism, an impression which is reinforced by 
present circumstances. U. S. Senators McCarran and 
McCarthy are represented as the two key men of 
American policy, but the high command of the regime 
is. far from taken in by its own propaganda, and it 
watches the time draw near for the coming American 
elections with concern. It both fears and anticipates a 
victory of the Democrats in the next elections. 

The appointment of the new ambassador to Wash- 
ington is a symptom of this intranquility. José Ma. de 
Areilza, Count of Motrico, is above all a representative 
of Spain’s big industry. It is believed, therefore, that he 
is suited to handle the type of problems which the 
representative might encounter in the future. In the 
inner circles of the regime it is believed that agree- 
ments between the government of Madrid and of Wash- 
ington will always be possible, on this practical terrain 


of business, no matter what party is in power in the 
U.S. 


Who is Spain's New Ambassador? 

Areilza has evolved a good deal since the times when 
he was—along with Castiella, present Ambassador to 
Rome—spokesman of the Falange and of the Irre- 
dentist policy over Gibraltar. There is no question that 
he continues to be a militant exponent of the policy 
of reclaiming Gibraltar, but he opposed “the violences 
of the movement” as manifested by the student up- 
risings and demonstrations at the end of January. It 
will be recalled that the Caudillo, via Lequerica, first 
proposed the name of Castiella as Ambassador to the 
U. S., a proposal which he had already made to Eng- 
land in 1951, and which the British had rejected. Na- 
turally Washington could not accept the man whom 
England had refused, so Franco turned to Areilza, 
whose past association with Castiella made his appoint- 
ment a satisfaction to the Falange. So this man should 
be judged not only by what he stands for today, but 
for his past associations as well. 


Spain's Economy 

Spain depends solely and exclusively on the sums 
which the Pentagon can invest in airbases to keep 
financially afloat. A great part of the sums prepaid 
for construction of the first two projected bases, Torre- 
jon and Zaragoza, have been invested in the flour 
which we are eating today. 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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PEDRO SALINAS 


N the relentless toll of the dead in our exile, we had 

to get to the one whose death was the lesson of a 
master. Art or science is taught in the same way that 
life or death is taught. Life and death, perfected after 
an apprenticeship of years, and then the intruder—who 
is not an intruder as he is with us as our guest from 
the time we are born—taking us by surprise at the 
very moment when we commence to glimpse the solu- 
tion to the mystery. 

And thus the day, December 4, 1951, came for us to 
count the death—our Unamuno’s “debirth” (desnacer) 
—of he who sang “Amor en Vilo.” It was in Boston 
that Pedro Salinas, professor of Spanish—idiom and 
life—bade us farewell with poetic serenity. 

His professorate reached new levels because it was 
poetic. These terms, poet and professor, might seem 
discordant, but there is no discord in the dual function 
of Pedro Salinas. The basic thing with him is that 
which is intelligent. Alongside the evocative sensibility 
of Antonio Machado, the essence of things as revealed 


by Juan Ramon Jiménez and the sensual passion of — 


Garcia Lorca, the poetry of Salinas is of stylized clarity 
and meditative vigor. 

He himself said, “My poetry is explained by my 
poems. I have never known how to explain it to myself 
in any other way, nor have I tried. If I take pleasure 
in the thought of writing more poetry, it is because I 
like to continue explaining my poetry to myself. But I 
am secure in my assurance that I will never write the 
complete and final poem, the poem which will explain 





FRANCISCO FERRANDIZ ALBORZ is a Spanish 
writer, a professor of history, and former director of 
El Socialista in Spain, who now resides in Uruguay. He 
lived in Spain for four and a half years after the 
Civil War, and the first four months of his post-war 
experiences are described in his book, La Bestia contra 
Espana, a documentary account of his sufferings during 
that period. This volume will be followed by a second, 
El Hombre de la Caverna, (The Man of the Cave), 
a book of self-exploration and discovery. 

The first of these two books may be purchased from 
our office for $2.00. 


by F. Ferrandiz Alborz 
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PEDRO SALINAS 


From a drawing by Carlos Orozco 


all; certain that I will ever go on working toward 
the inexplicable. That is my modest hope.” 

The mystery of his meditation and monologue, of 
such pure Spanish sensibility, lies in this spiritual ob- 
jective, of approaching the inexplicable through poetic 
means. In speaking of Goéngora during one of his 
classes while in exile, he said: “Géngora is enamored 
of reality, but he exalts it, he ennobles it to such extent 
that it becomes transformed into a marvelous feast for 
the imagination and the senses, That is his attitude 
to life. He does not analyze, reproduce, or mirror real- 
ity, nor does he even accept it with humility. His poetry 
is the poetry of pride; poetry of exaltation and adven- 
ture. Géngora, like a good Spaniard, is impassioned. 
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He is passionate about the substance of material reality. 
He looks upon the world with eyes of sensuous love. We 
have said, about the mystic poets, that they exalt the 
powers of the spirit, its capacity to penetrate the mys- 
tery. Géngora, on the other hand, exalts the power of 
matter, and in that sense he, too, is a mystic, a mystic 
of material reality, without peer in Spanish poetry of 
today.” 


Is there not in Salinas, himself, a mysticism of the 
corporal light, of beings and of things, over and above 
their tangible reality? A mysticism of the light that 
comes with meditation after reading his lines, sensed 
before and after analyzing the Word, the light of 
meditation and feeling, like a flash of lightening at the 
very moment of reading. The “I don’t understand” of 
the reader who seeks a confluence of the uncertain with 


the certain in the poetry of Pedro Salinas, is of no 
avail: 


“Ya no puedo encontrarte 
alli en esa distancia, precisa con su nombre, 
donde estabas ausente. 
Por venir a buscarme 
la abandonaste ya. Saliste de tu ausencia, 
y atin no te veo y no sé donde estas. 
En vano iria en busca tuya alli 
adonde tanto fué mi pensamiento 
a sorprender tu sueno, o tu risa, o tu juego.” 


“No longer may I meet you 

off in that distance, defined by its name, 

where you were absent. 

In coming to seek me 

you abandoned it. You went forth from your 
absence, 

yet I do not see you and I know not where 
you are. 

In vain would I search for you there 

where so often went my thoughts 


to surprise your sleep, or your laughter, or 
your play.” 


This association of the intimate with the faraway 
and unforeseen mystery, so consummate in “La Voz a 
ti debida,” was already evident in Presagios and Seguro 
Azar, his first two volumes (published in 1923 and 
1929, respectively). The poetry of Pedro Salinas is of 
a lyrical persistence in that the personal is transformed 
into a special and select means of expression. He is 
the least popular of poets, yet the most profound in 
the transformation of the human into images, all re- 
plete with intimacy. 


This subtle poet was a great critic. How did he 
conceive of literary criticism, especially that of poetry? 
Let us read his own words: “In my opinion, the prime 
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mission of criticism is to reveal or enrich the poetic 
potentialities inherent in a work. . . . It is easy to 
forget, from the high stilts of professional pedantry, 
that the poem has been written to be read and lived 
by the reader. . . . The function of the critic is to 
bring the poet nearer to his reader, not to elevate him- 
self above them both so that poet and reader serve 
as a footstool for his conceit. . . . The greatest danger 
to literature lies in the host of people without sensi- 
tivity or love of poetry who, in order to earn a living, 
feel called upon to write, without a trace of creative 
spirit, about the great creations of the spirit.” 


Let us consider the phrase: “without a trace of cre- 
ative spirit.” Criticism requires erudition, general cul- 
ture, systematic training in every subject, but the fun- 
damental requisite is the creative spirit. And in this 
light we see Salinas as a critic: in his recreation of the 
Poema del Mio Cid in the language of today; in his 
critical editions of some of the classics: the Poesias of 
Juan Meléndez Valdés, the Poesias Completas de San 
Juan de la Cruz, and an Antologia de Fray Luis de 
Granada, and then later bounding forward to his con- 
temporaries in the review Indice Literario. At every 
moment he was a creative spirit functioning as a poet. 
Data are transformed into annotations, yet his learn- 
ing does not take the form of cold archeology but of 
the word transubstantiated into rhythm. 


His critical work includes evaluations of four funda- 
mental aspects of Hispanic culture, and in these evalu- 
ations we can appreciate the rich vein of his creative 
resources: the aforementioned Poema del Mio Cid, epic 
romance and heroic adventure: the sonorous massive- 
ness of Castile, and the luminous horizon which blos- 
somed from the conquest of the eastern regions, to 
soften the harshness of the Castilian plateau; Las Cop- 
las by Jorge Manrique, in which the spirit of Spain 
enters into a dialogue with the deity, and becomes con- 
verted into the desire to overcome life in the arms of 
death; Gongora, delight of concept, metaphor and turn 
of phrase, and solitude in the affirmative eagerness of 
being. From the classics of the Ages of Iron and Gold, 
Salinas jumped to a contemporary classic, Rubén Dario. 
His work is evidence that Hispanic culture had ac- 
quired creative expansion and new universal values in 
lands far removed from the maternal cradle, just as 
did Greek culture with Plotinus in Egypt, and Latin 
culture with Seneca in Spain and, to pursue the com- 
parison, with the flowering of Spanish-American liter- 
ary activity at a time when signs of decadence were 
appearing in Spain. But there is an important differ- 
ence: whereas Plotinus was the fruit of Helenic de- 
cadence, and Seneca the fruit of Latin decadence, they 
exercised no influence on their cultures of origin. Ru- 
bén Dario, however, exercised a most profound influ- 
ence on the resurgence of Spanish letters and sensi- 
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bility. José Ortega y Gasset acknowledged this influence 
in one of his first critical commentaries, his essay, “Los 
Versos de Antonio Machado.” In speaking of the “re- 
habilitation of the poetic material,” he tells us that “a 
stanza is an enchanted isle, where not a single word 
from the prosaic continent may enter without turning 
a somersault into phantasy and transfiguring itself... .” 
“And Rubén Dario, the divine Indian, tamer of words, 
driver of rhythmic chargers, came to teach us this. His 
verses have been a school for the forging of poetry. He 
filled ten years of our literary history.” 


And in his translations Salinas applies the creative 
spirit, rooted in poetry, which he uses in his criticism. 
A difficult problem, that of translation. How is poetry 
to be translated, when it has to be translated into words 
that can never express the Word of the author, simply 
because they are not his own words? But difficult as is 
the translation of poetry, perhaps even more so is the 
translation of works which are a revelation of the dream 
of personal life, spread over the luminous canvas of 
the world, works which are a synthesis of poetry and 
autobiography, of fiction and drama, of discursive and 
contemplative meditation on feeling and being. Pedro 
Salinas gave us the exact significance of one of these 
translations with the early volumes of Marcel Proust: 
Swann’s Way, Within A Budding Grove, and the first 
part of The Guermantes Way. 


This ability to assimilate native and foreign cultural 
elements—of his own people and other people—is in 
part the result of his taste for travel, always for cul- 
tural purposes. He was lecturer in Spanish at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris, in Cambridge, and Professor at Welles- 
ley College and later at Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore. 


He belonged to a generation which bridged the values 
of ’98 and those of the world after the 1914-18 war. 
With Juan Ramon Jiménez and Gabriel Mir, his close 
friends, he formed the trilogy of poets of purity—not 
a distilled and filtered purity, but the purity of those 
who, in their love for poetry, generate a style of im- 
pression and image (and to those who say that Gabriel 
Mir6é did not write verses, it will be idle to point out 
that all the prose by the author of Sigiienza is, in effect, 
metaphor and rhythm, quintessentially poetry). And he 
was as militantly responsive to political changes as to 
the flow of successive literary movements, because of 
his transcendent feeling that politics is a historic ne- 
cessity. 


He wrote his first poetic essays in the reviews Espana 
and Europa, later going over to the Revista de Occi- 
dente. He worked in the Ateneo in Madrid, center of 
Spain’s intellectual resurgence, and won the chair of 
Spanish Literature at the University of Seville over 
stiff competition. He worked in the Center of Historical 
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Studies, and he founded the review Cuatro Vientos, 
which reflected the new restlessness in Spanish poetry. 
And during his holidays he traveled, traveled always in 
search of renewal through contact with new physical 
and spiritual horizons. 


That sense of renovation with which he created new 
poetic and literary values was consonant with his desire 
for political renovation. In the hour of decision, Pedro 
Salinas proved that he was not one of those vagrant 
intellectuals—so numerous—who are indifferent to their 
country’s vital interests. In him, learning and poetry 
were in perfect harmony with democracy and liberty. 
Outside this climate, culture loses its law of human 
gravitation. According to this law, poetry rises spon- 
taneously to spheres of supreme re-creation, as naturally 
as the ebb and flow of the tides. A poet is a citizen 
responsible in the highest degree for the destiny of his 
country. He continues to be an artist, culling the flower 
of legend to transmit it as a message to future gen- 
erations. - 


In this way he defined himself. He was not ab- 
stractly for or against this or that, but simply for de- 
mocracy, which is the law of the people, and liberty, 
which is the flower of culture. He could not be with 
others, nor did he need to join reform movements in 
order to fight for what he believed in, because he held 
this to be the poet’s natural right. And he preferred 
exile, because to stay in Spain meant submission, the 
funeral of the Word. 


Let us then weigh the drama of this man, one of 
the finest interpreters of the Spanish tradition, authen- 
tic tradition of the Word become earth and soul. Let 
us consider what it meant to him to live outside Spain. 
When questioned about this, he said: 


“Above all, I suppose what I miss is Spain, her liv- 
ing tongue—except for the period I spent in Spanish 
America—, my friends, the companions of my gener- 
ation, the public. That is to say, Spain is a reality, 
which nothing can replace.” 


And yet he separated himself from this reality be- 
cause he considered it devitalized, brutalized by the 
totalitarian beast. He felt the emotion of liberty as 
a bond with his earthly and spiritual native land so 
fervently that not even in death did he wish to return. 
His life was not an attitude nor a gesture, but a pro- 
found reality; his words were not rhetoric, but living 
reality. In his study of Jorge Manrique he alludes to 
the “Arte de Morir,” and says: “This is the essentially 
remarkable quality of the Coplas, as of every great 
poem: that it does what it says, that its words, because 
they are words in poetic function, are actions.” Death 
as a complement of our words, orderers of our life— 
that is the beginning and the end of poetry. 
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In this connection one recalls his book, La Poesia de 
Rubén Dario, where, speaking of the native countries 
of the Nicaraguan bard, he says, “Thus Rubén lived 
everywhere, like Erasmus and Vives. By way of poetry 
he arrived intuitively at the same concept of native 
land as the great humanists. In this concept there is 
room for the land of birth, the lands of growing up, 
the gifts of the flesh and the attainments of the spirit. 
Not many-countried—a term still touched with the idea 
of quantity and mere number; no, a great home I 
would call Rubén’s, a created home, worthy of man’s 
spiritual thirst. . . .” 


With this same breath of universality—context of the 
Spanish spirit—Pedro Salinas lived and created; even 
in his death the horizon of his spiritual home widened, 
when in his will he asked to be buried in the old ceme- 
tery near San Juan in Puerto Rico. Magnificent his- 
torical lesson in Hispanicism! Only let it be Hispanic 
soil that covers the repose of his bones. Not the 
Spanish peninsula as long as the cloven falangist hoof 
soils it with the mud of treason. Any corner whatever 
of Spanish America is pleasing for the repose of exiled 
Spain, especially that of Puerto Rico where our blood 
continues the battle for survival in the international 
struggle of cultures. 


Glory of Castile, dormant dream of the Mediter- 
ranean—sea of his contemplations, formal grace of the 
humanist classics, critical contradiction of the contem- 
porary world—the style of Pedro Salinas becomes bitter 
humor through the imperative of consistency which 
compels the renunciation of our soul’s dearest posses- 
sion: the hearth of our forebears, the community of 
our interior voice in its native temple of echoes. The 
most select spirits of Spanish America, when they want 
to find one of these echoes of eternal resonance, search- 
ing at the same time for their spiritual roots, travel 
to Spain to get in touch with its earth and its men. 
And in the rotation of our misfortunes, when we Span- 
iards want to reconstruct our native land, we come to 
Spanish America in search of that lost echo of our an- 
cestral voice. And here we find the resonance, and so 
profoundly does it vibrate within us that we prefer 
death beneath this earth which reaffirms our history, 
to life in the Spain sold to assassins. 


This was Pedro Salinas’ choice; the agony of sur- 
vival far beyond the frontiers of land and sea, in the 
knowledge that the subtle thread of his poetry bound 
him forever to the fable, the adventure, and the misfor- 
tune of his lineage, in the polyphonic world which ex- 
tends from the Poema del Mio Cid to the Cantos de 
Vida y Esperanza. 
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NEW BOOKS 








The following recently published volumes in Spanish 
may be of interest to readers of Ibérica: 


Benito Duran, Angel, Introduccién al estudio del pen- 
samiento de Unamuno. Granada, 1953. 


A commentary on La vida de don Quijote y Sancho, 
with a critical evaluation of Unamuno for those not 
yet acquainted with his work. 


Casalduero, Joaquin, “Cdntico” de Jorge Guillen. 
Madrid, Editorial Victoriano Suarez, 1953. 


Calveria, Carlos, Temas de Unamuno. Madrid, 1953. 
Biblioteca Romantica Hispanica. 


Five essays on Unamuno. 


Cruz Rueda, Angel, Mujeres de Azorin. Madrid, 
Biblioteca Nueva, 1953. 


An examination of feminine types in the works of 
Azorin, including his own wife. 


Garcia Lorca, Federico, Cinco farsas breves. Buenos 
Aires, Coleccién Contemporanea, Losada, 1954. 


Five delightful farces written in his youth by the 
great poet who disappeared during the Civil War, and 
published thanks to the enthusiasm and the work of 
Guillermo de Torre, who wrote the prefaces to Lorca’s 
works. 


Menéndez Pidal, Ramén, Romancero Hispdnico. Ma- 
drid, Espasa Calpe, 1953. Tomos IX y X de las Obras 
Completas. 


Oromi, Fray Miguel, Ortega y la filosofia. Madrid, 
Esplandian, 1953. 


Six studies, which constitute an attack on the the- 
ories of Ortega y Gasset. 


Cela, Camilo José, Mrs. Caldwell habla con su hijo. 
Barcelona, Destino, 1953. 


A novel in the form of a long letter from a mother 
to her son who is deadened by the thing he loves. 

Gironella, José Maria, Los cipreses creen en Dios. 
Barcelona, Planeta, 1953. 


The first part of a trilogy in which the author in- 
tends to mirror Spanish life from the days of the Re- 
public up to the present. 


Fernandez Almagro, Melchor, Vida y obra de Gani- 
vet. Madrid, Revista de Occidente, 1953. 


New enlarged edition of the biography first pub- 
lished in 1925, which won the Charro-Hidalgo Prize 
of the Madrid Athenaeum. 








THE PROBLEM OF GOA, DAMAO AND DIU 


i om problem created by the Portuguese enclaves of 

Goa, Damao and Diu in India is not a simple one. 
Even the Portuguese and the Indians differ among 
themselves as to the wisest solution. However, all Portu- 
guese—both the totalitarian regime of Salazar and the 
democratic opposition—agree on one point: that the 
methods with which Pandit Nehru is trying to meet 
the situation are precisely the wrong ones. 

In other areas of the globe, the volcanic issues of 
colonialism are due primarily to economic and political 
pressures. But the issues in Portuguese India are largely 
sentimental and moral: sentimental because the Portu- 
guese see these territories as the remnants of a once 
great empire, and the residents feel more Portuguese 
than Indian; and moral because the mother country 
feels a responsibility to resist any Indian government 
that might wish to round out the contours of the sub- 
continent by absorbing all foreign territory. 


Situation of Indo-Portuguese 


Reliable sources indicate that the 600,000 Indo-Portu- 
guese have given no signs of discontent, overt or other- 
wise. Nor are they inclined to be absorbed by India, 
primarily because they now have little in common with 
the Indian way of life. Fifty percent of the population 
is Christian, thirty percent Moslem and only twenty 
percent Hindu. The language and customs have ac- 
quired a decided European flavor during the 400 years 
of close relationship with Portugal. Missionary efforts 
have stimulated the education and assimilation of a 
large number of the natives and consequently they have 
developed new and different attitudes toward life. They 
would soon lose their identities if they were engulfed 
by the Indian multitudes. No responsible government 
of Portugal could abandon its responsibility to these 
people nor to the Christian ideal so strongly identified 
with the saintly remains of Francisco Xavier who is 
entombed there. 

These circumstances have brought about an unusually 
close relationship between the Indians and the Portu- 
guese in the territories. How can one account then for 
the accusations of Mr. Nehru and his demands that 
the territories be incorporated in the Union of India? 


Democrats and Salazar 


Some of the reasons for these actions were stated 
by the democratic opposition to the Salazar regime in 
an exchange of notes at the time of the recent night 
assault by Indian Nationalists, when several Portuguese 
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guards were killed and others injured. The democratic 
opposition believes that the suppression of freedom 
and administrative errors and injustices have placed 
Salazar in a defenseless position vis-a-vis India. The 
opposition also feels that the regime has not given 
sufficient opportunities to the Indo-Portugucse for hold- 
ing government post, but rather appoints personnel 
and, in fact, governs the territories from the Colonial 
Office in Lisbon. 

In order to face India, and the world, with a united 
Portuguese front, and with Portuguese-Indians as the 
primary source of opposition to Nehru’s intentions, the 
democrats feel that the people of Portugal must be 
acquainted with the true facts of the situation and 
be intelligently indoctrinated toward a constructive and 
just solution of any grievances. In a serious and de- 
tailed note addressed to Salazar, Eng. Cunha Leal, 
Commander Moreira Campos and Dr. Rodrigues dos 
Santos, three of the most distinguished and responsible 
leaders of the democrats, maintained that true unity 
of the people can only be obtained by permitting all 
voices of responsible opinion to be heard, and they 
asked for permission, at least during the tense period 
of the Indian emergency, to meet publicly and write 
for periodicals without previous censorship, in order 
to stimulate interest and activity in a large percentage 
of the population which had refused so far to take 
sides on the issue. 

Through the office of the Prime Minister, Salazar, 
this request was denied on the grounds that “the so- 
called case of Goa has been aired amongst us with the 
maximum of freedom, even giving to the official dec- 
larations of the authorities of India and to the com- 
ments of its press a coverage which is far from being 
correspondingly offered in the press of India regarding 
Portuguese policies and positions.” A further reason giv- 
en for the denial was that “the democrats, it appears, 
are hoping that the ideas submitted to the government 
will spring from the emotional excitement they may 
stimulate at public meetings.” The regime seems to doubt 
the merits of such public demonstrations and to deem 
it essential that “the question be not for the moment 
taken away from the domain of the chancelleries and 
from the plane of reflective and responsible discussion.” 


Demonstrations’ by the Seashore 

This attitude, however, pertains only to the activities 
of the democrats, for the regime itself has been en- 
couraging and organizing large demonstrations where 
selected speakers present only the official point of view. 
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There are pictures on the front pages of leading news- 
papers showing crowds of people gathered in all parts 
of the country to protest the action of the Indian Na- 
tionalists in “liberating” a number of villages in the 
region of Nagar-Aveli in Damao. To stimulate inter- 
est in these demonstrations, they are held by the sea- 
shore, and business gremios (guilds) and worker sindi- 
catos as well as the Portuguese Legion and Portuguese 
Youth are “invited” to send their members and fam- 
ilies. After the motions of sorrow, and the vivas for 
the glory of Portugal, a cool swim in the ocean is 
sufficient recompense to most workers for the effort 
required to attend the meetings. 

Nowhere are the democrats permitted to join in the 
protests with a free expression of their feelings. As 
Eng. Cunha Leal wrote in the Diario de Lisboa of 
June 23, his greatest contributions to the cause are his 
pen and his voice, but “I will not be able to use them 
if I always have a censor reading my words over my 
shoulder and listening to my voice with inquisitor’s 
ears, in order to silence me whenever it pleases him.” 

“T desire ardently,” Eng. Cunha Leal continues, “that 
the Indo-Portuguese territories continue to be associated 
with the mother country. I wish to assist my country- 
men in shaking off their stupor. I offer to furnish 
the government with ideas and suggestions. But I must 
impose one, only one, condition: that I be allowed 
to act as a free man, at least while this battle lasts.” 

All Portuguese want to take part in protesting the 
fifth-column methods and the frontier incidents which 
Indian Nationalists, with the blessing of Nehru, have 
been guilty of, because they know that there is nothing 
fundamentally wrong in the Portuguese territories of 
India. 

The roots of whatever trouble is found there can 
be traced to the mother country, and while the even- 
tual solution may of necessity be a somewhat complex 
one, the first step in the progressive cure seems to be 
simply a good dose of freedom—freedom to think, to 
pray, to talk, to write, and to assemble—the traditional 
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Editorial: 





SPAIN IS IN EUROPE 


pew of the French National Assembly to ratify 

the European Defense Community plan has given 
ammunition to those who advocate the so-called “policy 
of peripheral defense,” of shifting the strategic defense 
emphasis to Germany and Spain. It appears that the 
United States government itself is subject to strong 
internal pressures to favor this policy, but that its ef- 
forts to resolve the situation continue along other lines. 


We fail to follow the reasoning of those who con- 
tend that a rearmed Germany and a militarily reen- 
forced Spain can make up for the absence of France. 
If it is a fact that Europe cannot function as an entity 
without Germany, it is just as certain that it cannot 
function without France. Only the equilibrium between 
these two countries can give Europe the stability she 
needs for common action. 


Reenforcement of Germany’s military potential will 
lead to a resurgence of the threat of her traditional bel- 
ligerency, and this time a divided Germany would first 
confront an internal problem: her unity. How would 
she solve this problem? That is the unknown. And 
once France were isolated, would not Russia try to 
establish an entente with her? And would France, for 
her part, be satisfied to retire into her lonely isolation? 


But let us consider Spain’s prospects, should such a 
policy be pursued. Two great fires would: menace her 
with their flames: to the north, hostile France, sup- 
ported by alliances with powers other than the United 
States; to the south, French and Spanish Morocco, 
where smouldering tensions might erupt into violence 
at any time. French Morocco might serve France, or 
it might serve its own interests, unleashing the forces 
which are under restraint today. Spanish Morocco, even 
more impoverished and less disciplined than French 
Morocco, would not obey any mandate other than that 
of its own disorder. 


Thus the west would include: a Germany hostile to 
France, a France hostile to Spain, a Spain isolated 
under the two-fold threat of being dragged into an 
aggressive war by its own regime, or of being the vic- 
tim of external aggression. The United States would 
have the sad privilege of witnessing the collapse of 
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Europe, a collapse which America has prevented two 
times already. 


We face a grave problem, but not an insoluble one. 
We do not consider France’s attitude a tragedy; the 
problem may be given further study, and further at- 
tempts to arrive at a mutually agreeable solution may 
be made if Germany will help, if Germany can bring 
herself to seal up the age-old abyss between herself 
and the rest of Europe, if she is willing to incorporate 
herself, morally and materially, with Europe. But it is 
not from Germany that the present obstacle arises; 
Germany has no objection whatsoever to participating 
in the formation of the European Army; on the con- 
trary, the European Military Alliance would provide 
solutions for many of her problems. It is France who 
is losing sleep over this alliance, desiring it and at the 
same time fearing it; the decision to accept or to refuse, 
to take the decisive step in one direction or another, 
has undone her government and her men for three 
years now. It is the specter of that intermittent tragedy 
which France has suffered from for over a century. 


The unification of Europe is essential, but her mili- 
tary unity cannot be achieved until her moral and ma- 
terial unity has been realized. And this unity includes 
Spain; Spain is part of Europe. But the Spanish armies 
will not join the combat forces of other democratic 
countries as long as its system of government is un- 
popular and anti-democratic. If Spain’s military poten- 
tial were augmented, conflicts with her neighboring 
powers would increase. There have already been enough 
indications of the direction she would take should her 
forces permit. One cannot count on Spain in a dis- 
united Europe; she would be too disruptive a member 
of the team. 


Europe must solve other problems before arriving at 
a military unity, before she can march with a firm 
step and mutual confidence in an army which must 
be integrated by its respective peoples. Assistance in the 
solution of these problems, without forcing the military 
issue, would be, in our opinnon, a good start toward 
this strategic preparation, which is always fortuitous. 
It is the moral and material unity of peoples which 
allows for close calculations. 
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NEWS 


ARAB LEADER PRAISES FRANCO 

Allal El Fassi, exiled Istiqlal leader, visited Spain at 
the end of August. In answer to questions posed by 
newspapermen there, he declared that he was “very 
satisfied with Spain’s stand on the case between France 
and Morocco.” 

“History,” he stated, in an interview with an editor 
of El Alcazar, “has already recorded Spain’s noble atti- 
tude toward the Franco-Moroccan conflict, and grati- 
tude lives in the souls of all my compatriots, especially 
toward General Garcia Valifio and to the ability of the 
Chief of State, General Francisco Franco.” 


HISPANIC-ARAB COLLEGE 


Plans for the construction of a new Hispanic-Arab 
College in Madrid’s University City were approved at 
one of the cabinet meetings held during the latter part 
of August. The building will be five stories high and 
will accommodate 104 students. 


AUTONOMY FOR 
SPANISH MOROCCO? 


On August 14, General Garcia Valiio, High Com- 
missioner of Spanish Morocco, introduced the prospect 
of future autonomy for the Spanish Mandate during 
a speech made before a gathering of Arab leaders on 
the final day of Aid el Kebir. 

The General expressed promise of future independ- 
ence in the following terms: “Spain, which has irre- 
futable evidence of the fine sensibility and aspirations 
of the Moroccans to cooperate in a matter of such 
transcendent importance, intends to continue, in abso- 
lute good faith and through the joint efforts of protected 
and protectors, the project of replacing Spaniards with 
Moroccans in the administration of the Caliphate. As 
long as this effort perseveres Spain will continue in its 
unswerving task of protecting the rights and the liber- 
ties of the Moroccan people, and to continue to facili- 
tate the establishment of the autonomous government 
of the territories entrusted to her.” 

On August 28, General Abdel Khalik Hassouna, Sec- 
retary General of the Arab League, predicted in Beirut, 
Lebanon, that Spanish Morocco would be granted in- 
dependence early next year. 

On August 29, however, the opinion on this subject 
of a Spanish Foreign Ministry official who preferred 
to remain nameless, was released by the Associated 
Press: “Although Spain had never thought of staying 
in Morocco forever, she would grant her zone inde- 
pendence only at the right moment, not a single day 
earlier.” 
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UNCENSORED 


(Continued from Page 7) 


From now until June 1955, the construction of these 
two bases will bring approximately $40 million to the 
Spanish Treasury. Contracts will have been signed 
during the first half of this month between Brown, 
Raymond & Walsh, the American company chosen by 
the Pentagon to direct the works, and the Spanish sub- 
contractors. Sealed bids for contracts will be opened on 
September 8, at which time the American representa- 
tives are to award the contracts. It has been quite a 
blow to Spanish companies to discover that the Ameri- 
cans require a deposit of 30 million pesetas as guar- 
antee that the work will be satisfactorily executed. As 
the banks will not be likely to underwrite this guarantee 
to any but the largest companies, the field is narrowed 
down to the few powerful private groups such as the 
Estado Agroman Trust. 

It seems to us, however, that no deposit of pesetas, 
no matter how large, will provide the electricity and 
raw materials which threaten to run out, unless the 
regime sacrifices private interests and projects. 
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